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THE SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS OF PALESTINE. 
(Concladed from page 622.) 


Another mistake, which some commit, is, 
that they fail to distinguish between the un- 
cultivated state of Palestine at present and its 
natural condition. Its present state results, in 
a great measure, from the neglect and inefii- 
ciency of the inhabitants. The Lurkish rule, 
so unfriendly everywhere to a spirit of indus- 
try and enterprise, has wrought out its bad 
effects on the largest scale in the holy land. 
Property is insecure ; taxation oppressive ; the 
government monopolizes the best portions of the 
soil; and, so far as regards the bulk of the 
people, the ordinary motives to effort and the 
acquisition of property, have, to a great extent, 
lost their power. It is a common saying there 
that the more a farmer raises, the poorer he 
becomes. It is not difficult to explain this 
paradox. The government not only lays claim 
to a liberal proportion of all that is produced, 
but asserts the right of deciding how much 
that is, and of receiving its revenue, not in 
kind, but in money; so that the husbandman, 
in order to satisfy the wants or rapacity of the 
ruler, must often pay for more than he has 
raised, and, at the same time, transport 
what he has, at great expeuse, to a distant 
market, to enable him to obtain the money ex- 
acted by the government. Such a system would 
impoverish and beggar any country on the 
earth. The effect of it in Syria is, that large 
tracts, fitted by nature to contribute freely to 
human sustenance, lie entirely waste. Briers 
and thorns grow like forests where ample har- 
vests might be reaped with very little labor. 
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Only a few patches are cultivated here and 
there on the great plain of Esdraelon, and yet, 
as I have said, it might serve as the granary of 
the East; the rest is overrug with weeds or 
turned into a quagmire. TM€ same remark, 
essentially, may be made in regard to other 
fertile districts. It must be very incorrect, 
therefore, to judge of the natural resources of 
Palestine from what appears there now. Hu- 
man industry must co-operate always with na- 
ture, in order to develop the evidences of fer- 
tility and abundance; it is the failure of that 
condition which has made the difference be- 
tween the ancient home of the Hebrews as it is 
and as it was once, and might still be. 

Finally, those who would impugn the truth 
of Scripture on the ground alluded to, follow a 
one-sided view of the testimony of travellers on 
this subject. Not many of them make an un- 
favorable report of the soil and climate. The 
great majority of them concur in representing 
the country as deserving entirely the commen- 
dation which it has received. I subjoin a few 
testimonies to this effect, showing the general 
impression which a personal survey has made 
on most of those who have enjoyed that advan- 
tage. Josephus, who was born there, remarks 
that the whole of Galilee was rich, abounding 
in pastures planted with various kinds of trees, 
while Samaria and Judea were abundant in 
their agricultural productions. Palestine was 
well known to the Romans. Tacitus, though 
he himself never visited the East, represents 
the opinion of his countrymen as confirming 
this eulogistic description. Maundrell sa 
that “ it is obvious to an observer that the roc 
and hills must have been anciently covered 
with earth and cultivated, and made to contrib- 
ute to the maintenance o/ the inhabitants,” 
even more, in fact , than if the country had 
been level; because “ an uneven surface affords 
a much larger space for cultivation.” Shaw 
says, “ The holy land, were it as well inhabited 
and cultivated as formerly, would stili be as 
fraitful. The soil is rich. The barrenness, of 
which some complain, proceeds from the indo- 
lence of the inhabitants; otherwise the land 
is a. good land, and capable of affording sup- 
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plies of corn and oil as liberally as in the time 
of Solomon.” Jowett states, as the result of 
his explorations, that there “is no fair reason 
for pronouncing the land naturally unproduc- 
tive ; that under a good government it would 
again literally flow with milk and honey; that 
the plains, the valleys and the upland slopes, 
would yield corn for man, and pasturage for 
innumerable flocks and herds.” Speaking of 
the plain of Jericho, Dr. Robinson says, “ It is 
certainly one of the richest in the world; en- 
joying all the rains like the hill country, and 
susceptible, besides, of unlimited irrigation 
from copious fountains. Water is everywhere 
abundant; the climate propitious; the nature 
of the soil fertility itself; nothing, in short, is 
wanting but the hand of man to till the 
ground.” 


qty OF URTAS. 


To the general statements which have been 
made, it may not be superfluous to add a par- 
ticular example. The valley of Urtas, the an- 
cient Etam, is near the Pools of Solomon, not 
far from Bethlehem. It isa somewhat extended 
narrow Wady, between opposite hills, which 
rise up like walls of rock, in some places five 
hundred feet high. A part of the enclosed 
valley has been cultivated for a long time under 
the supervision of the Greek community at 
Jerusalem. Another part lay unimproved till 
recently ; the natives had forsaken it, and it 
had fallen into such neglect as to seem to be 
utterly sterile and useless. A few years ago, 
Mr. Meshullam, a converted Jew, at the head 
of a small agricultural colony, took possession 
of this apparently barren tract, and attempted 
to reclaim and cultivate it. He removed the 
rubbish which choked up the soil, cleared out 
a spring that had almost disappeared, and ob- 
tained from it a supply of water sufficient for 
irrigating a great part of the valley. The 
scene is now changed. Fields of grain, when 
I was there, on the nineteenth and twentieth 
of April, were growing along the bottom of the 
Wady. Fruit-trees were coming forward, with 
every appearance of thrift and vigor. In ad- 
dition to the proper products of the Kast, he 
has introduced the cultivation of some of our 
most useful vegetables, and with entire success. 
He says that five different crops of vegetables, 
that come on one after another, may be raised 
on the same field. Nor are the sides of those 
rocky hills to be neglected. They furnish, he 
assured me, the best possible situation for plant- 
ing vines ; and he was designing, the next year, 
to build a row of terraces from the top to the 
bottom of them, for the cultivation of grapes. 
All this has taken place in a spot that would 
be considered inferior to many parts of the 
country What, then must it have been in its 
palmy days! What an aspect of beauty and 
abundance must have greeted the eye when the 
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hand of culture was put forth everywhere to im- 
prove and adorn it! What would such a soil 
and such a climate deny to an industry enjoy- 
ing the protection of stable and judicious gov- 
ernment? Neglected as the country now is, 
many a scene passed under my eye, to which | 
could apply still the words of the Psalmist : 


“Thou (O God) visitest the earth and enrichest it ; 

Thou dost abundantly enrich it ; 

The river of God is full of water. 

Thou providest their corn when thou hast so pre- 
pared it (the earth ;) 

Her furrows thou dost water. 

Thou dost level her ridges ; 

With large drops of rain thou dost cause the earth to 
flow ; 

Her springing thou dost bless. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 

And thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop fatness on the pastures of the wilderness, 

And with rejoicing the hills gird themselves. 

Clothed are the pastures with flocks, 

And the valleys are covered over with corn ; 

They shout for joy ; yea, they sing.” 


—Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture. 


LEANING UPON THE BELOVED. 


The path of the believer is an ascent from a 
dark path and desolate world under the domin- 
ion of sin and Satan, to a bright and glorious 
world, where God and holiness supremely and 
eternally reign. The first step which he takes 
in his heavenly journey is out of the wilder- 
ness of a wrecked and ruined nature, into the 
glories of a nature new and divine. Until this 
be done there can not possibly be any right di- 
rection or real progress of the soul towards 
heaven. Years may be exhausted in the rigid 
performance of religious duties, sacraments, 
fasts, charities, pilgrimages, but they count 
with God for nothing ; they but fetter and im- 
pede, rather than free and propel the spirit in 
its heavenly course. All these self-endeavors 
must cease: all the human doings must be 
j abandoned. Conversion—the conversion of 
which Jesus spake to Nicodemus—is the sever- 
ance of the sinner from himself; his divoree- 
ment from his wedded attachment to a broken 
law of works,—a legal righteousness,—and his 
simple escape to the refuge set before him in 
the Gospel. There is no turning of the face to 
the Saviour, until there is a turning of the back 
upon self; no man is in Christ savingly or sen- 
sibly until he is out of himself legally and 
meritoriously. No man will enfold himself 
with the righteousness which is of God by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, until, seeing the 
utter worthlessness of his own, he renounces it at 
once and forever. This single step taken, it be- 
comes the first of a series, each one constitu- 
ting a daily coming up out of self, conducting 
the believer nearer and nearer to perfect and 
endless glory. That the Christian’s path 
should wind its way along an ascent sometimes 


























































piercing thorn, or tread upon one rough-edged 
‘stone 7 
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steep and perilous, always difficult and toil- 
some, should awaken no surprise and create no 
murmur. There is ever this great encourage- 
ment, this light upon his way—that it is a 
heaven-tending a heaven-pointing, a heaven- 
terminating path—and ere long the weary pil- 
grim will reach its sun-lit summit—not to lie 
down and die, as Moses did, upon the top of 
Pisgah—but to commence a life of perfect purity 
and eternal bliss. 


a et 
MOURNING APPAREL. 


Dr. Butler, of Trinity Church, Washington, 
in a recent discourse, spoke quite strongly 
against the wearing of mourning apparel, an- 
nouncing his “ decided objection to the practice 
of putting on mourning for the dead. You 
will permit me,” he said, “ with all respect to 
the sentiments of others, to utter my very long 
and matured convictions upon it. Its evils 
seems tome to be manifold. It looks like a 
uniform of organized rebellion against the 
providence of God. It sheds gloom over the 
streets, through the churches, and in the house. 
It creates an impression in the world of absence 
of comfort and consolation. It helps to perpet- 
uate sorrow, when the Christian duty is to cul- 
tivate peace and joy. I respect the sentiment 
which leads those who are bereaved to put 
away gay colors, and wear those which are 
gloomier. But let not the fancied respect for 
the dead, or fear that one may not seem to 
mourn enough, lead us into the most mistaken 
conviction that sorrow is a duty. When it is a 
duty let grace convert it into a peaceful joy. 
Let it not lead us into the egotism of obtruding 
our sorrow into the world, and a wrong against 
Christianity by making it wear a livery of de- 
spair, and a wrong to the world by being objects 
of gloominess, when our present peace should 
be a perpetual testimony to the high joys and 
the sufficient consolation of a Christian faith.” 





“ Inthe shadow of Thy wings will I make my refuge, ¥c.” 


We have here brought before us the idea of 
warmth. While the wing shelters from im- 
pending evil, the body infuses some of its own 
warmth into the sheltered one; and thus per- 
haps the vital heat is restored, the current of 
which was impeded by the chill which we 
know comes on with fear. When close to God, 
—hidden under His wing,—the most promi- 
nent idea in the believer's mind, will be, the 
immediate nearness and presence of God; and 
that will bring him peace.—P. B. Power. 





How could Jesus have been the man of sor- 


rows, and acquainted with grief, if He had so 


chosen his path in life as net to touch one 













































The following cireumstance was related by 
James Simpson, a valuable minister of the last 
generation, after his return from a religious 
visit to some of the Eastern States, and occurred 
whilst he was travelling in Rhode Island. 


I met with a young doctor whom I took to 


be a deist. 


he frankly acknowledged that he was. I then 
replied to him that I supposed it was of no use 
to talk with him about the Scriptures, for he 
did not believe in them. His answer was, “‘ No, 
sir, I do not.” “Well,” I replied, “as it is 
reason thou buildest upon, render me a reason 
for thy disbelief.” That he could readily do, 
“for,” said he, “there are so many foolish, non- 
sensical passages that it is beneath a man of 
Santana to believe them.” 

I then requested him to single out one of 
those foolish passages, and the one he fixed upon 
was the woman being cured of a grievous dis- 
ease by ——- the hem of the Saviour’s 
garment, which he 
and that it was beneath a man of good under- 
standing to believe such tales. I then told him 
that I supposed he was well acquainted with 
the powers of electricity. “Yes,” he said, he 
was. “ Well,” said I, “supposing thou had 
never seen or heard of it, and a stranger, as I 
am, should come from another country and tell 
thee that he could fill thee so full of fire, that 
another touching thy garment, the fire would 
fly out of thee into 
it a foolish tale that was not worthy of thy no- 
tice?” After some pause he said he thought 
he should. I then replied, ‘‘ If a man can be 
filled so full of fire, that another touching his 
garment the fire will go into him, as this we 
know to be the case, why not admit the Saviour 
of the world to be so filled with virtue, that 
otkers touching his garment, virtue should go 
out of him into them?” at which he sat a con- 
siderable time silent. Finding he was in a better 
state.to hear me, I asked him if he had ever 
been sitting ina room thinking little or nothing, 
(not nothing, because thoughts are never quite 


good un 


still,) and 


perhaps it is a gun shot off out yonder, and so 
soon as that sound strikes thy ear, thy eye is 
turned to see, and when thy eye discovers it, 
thy nerves and members are at command to 
start up and go. Now, thou art a physician, 
and pretends to understand the human frame ; 
render me a reason (as it is reason thou buildest 
upon,) of this intelligence from the ear to the 
eye, and so on to thy other faculties. His an- 
swer was, “Sir, that is out of my reach.” 
Finding him in a better state to hear than to 
talk, I went on from one thing to another, till 
I beat him as effectually out of his deism, I 
believe, as ever a man was beaten out of any- 
thing, and I thought he loved me as well as he 
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JAMES SIMPSON. 


I asked himif he was not a deist ; 


considered foolish nonsense, 


im, would thou not think 


lat once something alarms thee; 


9 


-_ 
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loved any man, for he followed me several hun- 
dred miles, assisting me in appointing meetings 
where there were no Friends. 


THE ANCIENT GLORY OF THE AFRICAN 
RACE. 


We call especial attention to the following 
exceedingly interesting article, on the early 
civilization and distinction of our race,—so 
much injured, and so little understood. Hven 
in this enlightened age, there are persons who 
profess to believe that the African is but a grade 
between the man and the monkey, while God 
himself has declared, that “he hath made of 
one blood, all nations of men, to dwell on all the 
face ef the earth.” There are others, whose 
opinions have been so modified by slavery, and the 
present degradation of the African and his de- 
scendants, that though they acknowledge them 
to be of the same race, look upon them as im- 
measurably inferior in capacity and intellect. 
To such we commend the following article, 
written by a gentlemau born in the South, 
where many years of his life have since been 
spent. He owns no slaves, though his father 
did, who not only treated them kindly, but 
liberated them finally, and it is believed, that 
his family never suffered by an act so just, and 
yet so generous.— Ld. Christian Recorder. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The following article was written many years 
ago, by a student in one of our literary insti- 
tutions. It appeared in the first number of the 
‘‘ African Repository,” an excellent publica- 
tion, which is still in existence. The subject 
is one of more than ordinary interest, and which 
deserves a more thorough investigation than it 
has yet received. 

It is with the hope that some one better quali- 
fied and more favorably situated for such re- 
searches, may be allured into the same line of 
inquiry, that this little fragment is reproduced at 
this time. 

At this crisis in our country’s experience, 
he who can wisely prosecute such a study, and 
successfully bring out into public view the 
leading thought of this brief contribution, may 
do much towards removing prejudice. against a 
people who, although degraded now, were once 
the rulers and instructors of mankind. Thus 
the gloom that now envelops them may be gilded 
by a reflection from the light of their early 

eatness. 

March 28th, 1863. 

No those who are at all acquainted with 
the early history of mankind, it must afford a 
curious commentary upon the mutability of 
human affairs, to hear the strange conjectures 
which are sometimes indulged about the origin 
of the Negro race. In defiance of all our. re- 
cords of antiquity, both sacred and profane, 
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they are contemptuously spoken of as an in- 
ferior race. 

Those who talk in this way, do not recollect, 
or perhaps do not know, that the people whom 
they traduce were for more than a thousand 
years, (that is, ten times as long as this govern- 
ment has been in existence,) the most enlight- 
ened on the globe. 

They were called Ethiopians, from two Greek 
words denoting the color of their skin ; and the 
spirit of adventure by which they were dis- 
tinguished, together with the superiority which 
they everywhere manifested over the nations 
among whom they dwelt, rendered this name 
illustrious throughout Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The father of this distinguished, although 
now despised and persecuted race, was Cush, 
the grandson of Noah. He was himself an 
Ethiopian ; and was so called by the Alexan- 
drine Chronicle, Josephus, Bryant, and other 
writers of equally high repute. The nation 
whom the LXX called ‘‘ Ethiopians,” are in the 
Hebrew denominated “ Cush,” or ‘‘ Cushites,” 
and this is the name by which they were known, 
wherever the Greek language was not spoken. 
Where Jeremiah says, ‘“‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin ?” the word in the original, is 
 OCushite.” 

The Cushites furnished the first great man 
known to history, and the first government, and 
the first regular police which history records, 
The first great city was built by them. They 
surrounded it with walls, which were, accord- 
ing to Rollin, “in thickness 87 feet, in height 
350 feet, and in compass 480 furlongs, which 
makes sixty miles!’ This stupendous work 
they shortly afterwards eclipsed by another, of 
which Diodorus says, “‘ Never did any city come 
7* to the greatness and magnificence of this.” 
(Diod. Lib. 2, p. 90, 98.) ‘All those mounds 
and causeways,” (says a modern writer of abil- 
ity,) ‘the high roads and stately structures 
which have been attributed to Semiramis of 
Babylon, are the works of this people.” Thus 
at a time when the rest of the world was in a 
state of barbarism, the Ethiopian family were 
exhibiting prodigies of human genius, at which 
mankind have not yet ceased to wonder—and 
which they have never so much as dreamed of 
being able to transcend. 

They were first located in a beautiful region, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, which, 
taking its name from them, was called “the 
country of the Cushdim ;” by the western na- 
tions, Chaldea ; and in Scripture, the land of 
Shinar. Here it was that the splendid achieve- 
ments which have just been noticed were per- 
formed. In after times, led on by men who 
are signalized in history under the name of 
“ Royal Shepherds,” they subjugated the whole 
of Upper Egypt, which they held in bondage 
for more than three hundred years. They 
found that country in a state of barbarism ;— 
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they left it the mother of science, and the mis- 
tress of the world! They colonized lower 
Egypt, which was before scarcely habitable. 
By the most stupendous efforts which human 
genius ever conceived, or human enterprise 
accomplished, they drained a large lake or 
rather ocean, and converted a territory, which 
others had abandoned to hopeless sterility, into 
one that is celebrated to this day, by travellers 
and poets, as the garden spot of the earth. And 
the same daring spirit, which, in defiance of 
God’s authority, built a city upon the ruins of 
the Tower of Babel; as if in mere mockery of 
men, threw up pyramids, obelisks, and mauso- 
lea, which even now baffle conjecture; and if 
they were not still standing, and open to the 
curious of all nations, might stagger the faith 
of the most credulous. 

The Cushites also planted a colony in the 
country which lies immediately to the south of 
Egypt, since denominated Kthiopia proper. 
And there can be no doubt that the vast re- 
gion from which our slaves are brought, was 
first settled by this hardy and adventurous 
population. Of this there are many proofs,— 
Ist, The striking accordance of complexion, 
language, manners, customs, &c., by which 
(with light shades of variety,) the inhabitants 
of the south and west are assimilated to those 
whom we know to be of Ethiopian extraction. 
—2d, The whole southern peninsula of Africa 
was once called Ethiopia.—3d, Bruce gives us 
to understand, that there is a tradition handed 
down from time immemorial in that country, 
that Cush was their father, and that he actually 
dwelt among them.—4th, It is expressly re- 
lated by historians that the Cushites “ trav- 
ersed a great part of Africa”’—(see Rees’ 
“Cush.”) 5th, and lastly, ‘the geograpical situ- 
ation of the country, renders it almost a matter 
of demonstration. Whoever will take the 
trouble to examine a map of Africa, may see at 
once that the natives bordering the Mediter- 
ranean coast, are separated from the rest of the 
continent by a boundless and impassable wil- 
derness. On the west of Egypt,” (says our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Dr. Griffin,) “stretch- 
ing away to the south, is the immense Lybian 
Desert; west of that commences the great 
desert of Sahara, which extends across the 
continent to the Atlanti¢e Ocean, cutting off the 
whole country of Phut avepr en 4 from the 
body of Africa, by an ocean of sand 800 miles 
in breadth. Thus the only highway to the 
south, was blocked up by the Cushites, who 
themselves had nothing to prevent them from 
spreading into all the regions now occupied by 
the Negro race.” 

But their enterprise did not exhaust itself in 
the prodigies which they performed in Africa. 
“They bore sway over almost all Asia;” and 
travelled even to the borders of Japan. Negro 
settlements are, at present, scattered through- 
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out the mountains of that country. Even two 
continents could not afford field enough for the 
expansion of their energies. It is supposed by 
some, that the whole Scythian race sprang from 
that section of Arabia, which they once inhab- 
ited. Be that as it may, they wandered over all 
Europe ; and a settlement long existed on the 
western coast of Spain, which was called from 
them Iberian Ethiopia. 


(To be concluded.) 


All that is of Christ, of his spirit, of his 
nature, is saving; the least measure of his 
grace that appeareth in any heart, bringeth sal- 
vation with it; the least touch of his finger 
hath pure life and saving virtue in it. 

He is our king and kingdom both; and the 
least proportion of his life and spirit received, 
is no less than a pearl of great price, and a 
heavenly kingdom to him that enjoyeth it. 

Our peace and joy are in Him who is with- 
out sin, and they abound in us in his cleansing 
and delivering us from sin ; and as he removeth 
transgression from us, and bringeth sin and the 
power of Satan to an end in us, he giveth us of 
His peace and joy.—Penington. 


From the Corresponding Editor of the Methodist. 
BARBARISM IN SPAIN. 


Your readers will remember that it was 
stated some time ago that the ladies of France, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, were 
getting up a petition to the Queen of Spain for 
the release of Matamoros and Alhama, the two 
Protestants who were sentenced to nine years’ 
imprisonment for reading and lending the Holy 
Scriptures. Twenty thousand signatures were 
obtained, including many names of the old 
nobility, and of the wives of nearly all the ex- 
isting celebrities of France, literary and politi- 
cal. The petition was as follows : 

“MapamE: Your Majesty will perhaps be 
surprised at the step we venture to take to-day, 
and we wish first of all, to beg humbly her for- 
giveness for what might be considered a singu- 
lar audacity. 

“But we are women addressing the Queen’s 
heart, supplicating her to listen to what we 
shall say in favor of some of her subjects, who 
suffer and pray in dungeons destined to the 
greatest criminals. 

‘‘ Matamoros and Alhama are condemned 
respectively to eight and nine years of deten- 
tion. Their families are overwhelmed with 
grief and want. The prisoners will probably 
die under so severe a punishment. Their 
companions are threatened with a like condem- 
nation. They thought they could, without 
crime, read the Gospel, which the kindness of 
God has preserved for us through ages, and 
they assembled only to exhort each other to 
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practice this divine law. They are faithful 
subjects of your Majesty; in their prison they 
pray for the Queen and for their country. 

“In France, in England, in every country 


in Kurope, Spaniards find themselves at liberty | 
to worship God according to the dictates of| 


their conscience. 
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ALTERNATIONS IN HEAT AND COLD IN 
PALESTINE. 
Jacob, in enumerating his claims on the 


gratitude of Laban, his father-in-law, for having 
served him so faithfully, speaks of having en- 


Is not your Majesty happy |dured the heat by day and the frost by night, 


that it isso? We come to beg of the Queen!(Genesis 31:40.) His employment, as keeper 


that she will put an end to the sufferings of | 


these poor prisoners, and, by an effort of her 
royal clemency, restore joy to the heart of Mat- 
amoros’ mother, and to the numerous family of 
Athama. We join our prayers to those of the 
prisoners, that the God of all mercies, He who 
reigns in heaven and diffuses his blessings over 
the earth, may grant to your Majesty and to 
your beautiful kingdom his choicest blessings. 
“ We are,” Xe. 

This petition was presented to the Queen of 
Spain by the Duc de Montpensier, it is said. 
The reply of the Queen is reported to have 
been: “ I am Queen of Roman Catholic Spain ; 
and as such, I will die sooner than pardon 
these prisoners !” 


——_——_+ ~0— 


Let us not forget, that Mary bare away with 
her, in her hair, a portion of the perfumed oint- 
ment which had been poured upon the head of 
Christ ; she did not seek it, she did not imme- 
diately intend it; but it clave to her, and what 
had been destroyed upon her Lord thus in part 
returns to her again. Thus has it ever been; 
there is always a reflex benefit of action for 
God; we cannot minister to Christ without 
being benefited ourselves; the honor which we 
bestow on Him, will cleave of necessity to us. 
In the very substance with which Mary per- 
fumed the feet of Jesus, was she perfumed in 
her own hair; she could thus only wipe His 
feet, but while she was doing so, He, all silently 
and imperceptibly, could anoint her head. 
And has Jesus been ever blest without blessing 
in turn again? No doubt the world has not 
seen Him acting, even as no one at the feast 
saw Him do this: the blessing was between 
Himself and Mary: our blessing shall be be- 
tween Jesus and ourselves ; it is a law of Christ’s 
kingdom, that whosoever spends on Jesus, on 
him will Jesus spend-again, restoring him all 
that he has given, hallowed by the a con- 
tact into which it has come.—VP. B. Power. 


It is one thing to have attained to making an 
effort to lean on the right one for help; it is 
another to be able to dispense with effort and to 
repose on Him. We may rest assured that such 
heart fixing is well pleasing to Him. He loves 
his people to come first and strait to Him; He 
wills to be the One uppermost in their minds, 
when they need a friend. He is honored in 
this trust, and those that honor Him, He will 
honor in return, 


of the flocks and herds, required him to be 
much in the open fields, protected only by a 
tent, and often, no doubt, without any shelter; 
a mode of life which exposed him to the sudden 
alternations of heat and cold which distinguish 
that climate. He was then living in Mesopo- 
potamia ; but the inequality between the tem- 
perature of day and night, which prevails there, 
is found also in the more southern parts of the 
country. It happened to me frequently to need 
all the precaution I could adopt, in order to 
guard against the cold at night, even when the 
heat of the preceding day had been as great as 
could well be borne. 

The following case will illustrate the nature 
of these variations ; though I ought to say that 
very possibly the change was the greater in this 
instance, because several snow-capped moun- 
tains were so near as to be within sight. I 
spent the night of the fourteenth of May on 
the banks of the Litany, the ancient Leontes, 
which drains the southern part of the magnifi- 
cent plain between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
It is certain that whatever effect the vicinity 
of masses of snow may have on the temperature 
by night, when the sun is withdrawn, the heat 
by day is not sensibly affected by that cireum- 
stance. We had been obliged to halt some 
hours earlier than usual, in order to avoid the 
exposure of riding under ascorchingsun. The 
heat, which had been sufficiently inconvenient 
on the mountains, became doubly oppressive on 
descending into the plain. A little after mid- 
day, therefore, we encamped at the bridge near 
El-Merj, grateful for the sight of a cooling 
stream, and for an opportunity to screen our- 
selves beneath the shelter of a tent. Yet the 
ensuing night was decidedly cold; we passed, 
in a few hours, from the midst of summer to the 
verge of winter. On resuming the journey the 
next morning, between four and five o’clock, I 
found the protection of an additional garment 
necessary, and was obliged to ride rapidly to 
keep from being chilled. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, my fingers, ere long, were so 
benumbed that I could hardly grasp the reins. 
This continued till the sun at length began to 
dart his beams over the summits of Anti-Leba- 
non, as we turned out of the plain into Wady 
Huriry. The cold then rapidly abated ; the 
additional garment became unnecessary ; and, 
before many hours, a tide of heat was pouring 
down upon us which renewed fully the expe- 
rience of the preceding day. It must be con- 
fessed that a frequent exposure to such vicissi- 
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tudes by day and night would furnish a good 
claim to a generous requital for labors attended 
with such hardship. 

The climate in the valley of the Jordan is 
warmer than in any other part of Palestine; but 
here, too, the days and nights are very unequal, 
in this respect. In the afternoon of May the 
fourth, my tent was pitched on the shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias. The thermometer, which 
was down to temperate at sunrise the next 
morning, rose about twenty degrees in two 
hours. A comparison with an earlier hour 
would have showed astill greater change.— 
Hackett. 


————_——>—~+<08-—_____ 


FREEDMEN AT MEMPHIS. 


Istanp No. 10, Mississipr1 River, Tenn., 
5th mo. 13th, 1863. } 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 

At Memphis is another and larger camp of 
refugees than at Corinth. The colored people 
at this place are under the immediate care of J. 
Katon, Jr., chaplain in the army. He is the 
general superintendent, appears to fully com- 
prehend the magnitude of the work he is en- 
gaged in, and is quite devoted toit. In the 
camp, which is nearly two miles from the city, 
there are about fifteen hundred colored people. 
Here I saw a blacksmith busy at work, and 
also a shoemaker,—both creditable workers in 
their respective callings. Many. had put them- 
selves up snug cabins to live in; the greater 
part were in tents, and not a few were sick, 
owing to want of ventilation and cleanliness. 

They were preparing to plant cotton’seed, and 
had in several acres of vegetables, which were 
Senay nicely. They have a school-house 

uilding, and teachers were on hand, ready to 
commence their important work when the house 
is finished. They have regular religious services 
every First-day, and appeared well supplied 
with laborers in this part of the work. 

Whilst I was at Memphis, some 350 colored 
_ were brought in by the Union forces. 

hey had been hastily collected together with- 
out any previous warning, and were in a state 
of great destitution. 

Government, it is true, finds these people 
certain rations of raw food, and there its dona- 
tions end. Let the benevolent readers of the 
Review picture the reality, and see this group 
furnished with a piece of bacon in one hand, 
Indian meal put in some part of their dress, 
perhaps an old hat or bonnet, for want of some- 
thing more suitable,—moving slowly away. Is it 
a wonder so many are sick and die, when we can 
easily imagine how improperly their victuals are 
on with their bedding poor, and ventilation 

a 

It would be very desirable if a stock of arti- 
cles (such as are indispensable for cooking, 
&e.,) could be provided for these poeple. Each 
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family should have an iron skillet with iron 
cover, to bake their Indian bread in; also an 
iron pot with sheet iron cover, to boil meat and 
vegetables in; a wooden water pail, tin cups, 
pans and plates. 

In the city of Memphis there are about 3,000 
colored people, who in some way or other are 
getting a living; it is greatly feared many of 
these are victims to unprincipled persons 
who use them in their own wicked ways and 
teach them evil. 

There is much to be done for these people. 
Years have been spent in bringing about their 
present state of degradation ; the decline was 
gradual. It will require great and unceasing 
labor to produce the desired change. 

Whilst reflecting on this deeply interesting 
subject, surrounded by so many thousands of 
them, 1 have felt assured there were many 
amongst us whose minds are turned towards 
this field of important work. ‘ To these I would 
affectionately say, “‘ Dwell under your concern, 
and prayerfully watch.” 

At present I see no better plan than to con- 
tinue donations, &c., to the “‘ Contrabands’ Re- 
lief Commission,” corner of Elm and 7th sts., 
Cincinnati, fully believing as I do that judicious 
distribution is made of all articles sent to them, 
it being their intention to faithfully carry out 
the design of the kind donors. 

Thy affectionate friend, 
Henny RowntREE. 


A Sabbath-school teacher said to another 
teacher, “ I am quite sure I shall be made useful 
to-day in the conversion of some of my boys.” 
“Why?” “ Because,” said he, “I have had 
such nearness to God, and have been enabled 
to exercise faith in His promises.” That 
praying Sabbath-school teacher came, expect- 
ing an answer to his prayers, and was not 
disappointed. Four of the boys were that day 
converted to God through his instrumentality ; 
and for twenty years, those boys have evidenced 
that it was the work of the Holy Spirit upon 
their hearts. Three of them became preachers 
of the gospel, and the fourth lived a very con- 
sistent private Christian. 


“Return unto thy rest, oh my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” Never 
letany man who knows the salvation of the Lord, 
detract from His character as a bounteous 
dealer, because of some present afflictive dis- 
pensations, or because he is: permitted to be ex- 
ercised in any spiritual trials; let him look at 
the rich dealings of God with his soul; let him 
see hell escaped, heaven prepared, glory pur- 
chased, an abundant entrance opened to everlast- 
ing life; then let him see at what a price all 
this has been procured, and let him look at 
what he himself is, even at the best; and let 
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1. 


the story of God’s bounteous dealing ever be in 
his mouth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1863. 








New York Yearty Meetine.—this body 
convened at Friends’ Meeting House, opposite 
Gramercy Park, in the city of New York, on 
Sixth-day, the 29th ult., and the attendance of 
members was unusually large. Great solemnity 
prevailed at the opening of the meeting, and 
prayer and thanksgiving found earnest, heart- 
felt utterance. 

Certificates were read for several ministers 
and others, from other Yearly Meetings, in- 
cluding James McLaughlin and Wm. J. Rich- 
ardson, of New England; Jemima Shotwell 
and Jacob H. Vining, of New Jersey; Mary 
Elliot and Edward Jenkins, of Ohio; Jane 
Jones, of Indiana; and Ellwood Ozburn, of 
Towa. 

Next came the epistolary correspondence— 
always an interesting part of the proceedings, 
but especially valuable, comforting and en- 
couraging under the present circumstances and 
condition of our Religious Society, and our 
nation. The rebellion of the South has sus- 
pended correspondence with the Yearly Meet- 
ing of North Carolina, and that with Philadel- 
phia has been interrupted by other causes. 
Epistles were read from all the other Yearly 
Meetings, and they brought into fervent exer- 
cise the feelings of unity, sympathy and mutual 
interest which belong to the faithful disciples 
of Christ. A Committee was appointed to pre- 
pare answers, and also to write to the Yearly 
Meeting of North Carolina, and to the new one 
to be held in Iowa. 

The proceedings in the afternoon embraced 
a proposition from the Quarterly Meetings of 
Pelham, Yonge Street and Westlake, that they 
should constitute a new Yearly Meeting in Can- 
ada. This subject, together with a suggestion 
from Butternuts Quarterly Meeting, relative to 
the holding of New York Yearly Meeting in a 
central place, was referred to the consideration 
of a committee. 

The Conference of Teachers, and others in- 
terested in Friends’ First-day Schools, was held 
in the evening and largely attended. The 





proceedings were highly interesting and en- 
couraging. 

The sittings on Seventh-day were occupied 
with various important matters, among which 
was a gratifying report of the condition of the 
School at Union Springs, under the charge of 
a Committee of the Yearly Meeting. The Re- 
port from the Trustees of the Murray Fund, 
was, as usual, of an interesting character, show- 
ing a judicious, and, it was believed, a beneficial 
application of the income from this excellent 
bequest. 

Visits were paid to the Women’s Meeting, 
by two ministers in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings. 

On First-day, public meetings for divine wor- 
ship were held in the morning, afternoon and 
evening, in the upper and lower rooms, and 
some of them were largely attended. A meet- 
ing was also held at Brooklyn. 

At 10 o’clock, on Second-day, 6th mo. 1st, 
the Yearly Meeting again assembled, and en- 
tered upon the consideration of the Queries, 
with the answers from the Quarterly Meetings. 
We have no later account of the proceedings, 
but hope to receive an early copy of the printed 
Minutes, and may then furnish copious extracts. 





Diep, on the 26th of 11th mo., 1862, aged 8 years, 
lacking nine days, Racuet ExizasetaH WILson, 
daughter of David F., and Betsey Wilson, a member 
of Spiceland Monthly Meeting of Friends, Henry 
county, Indiana, 


——, at the residence of her father, near Ridge 
Farm, Illinois, 5th mo. 10th, 1863, in the 24th year 
her age, Ruopa H., wife of James W. Tremble, and 
daughter of William and Annie Lewis. (the latter 
deceased,) a member of Elwood Monthly Meeting, 
Vermilion county, Ills. She was frequently heard 
in prayer to her heavenly Father to forgive all her sins 
and admit her into mansions of heavenly rest, and 
she calmly breathed herlast. Her friends have the 
consoling belief that through mercy, she is admitted 


i the heavenly mansions she so ardently prayed 
or. 


——, on the 8th of 5th mo., 1863, Jonny Hawortn, 
a highly esteemed elder of Vermilion Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Ills., in the 85th year of his age, and 
on the 3d of the same month, Sicity, wife of 
John Haworth, in the 85th year of her age. The last 
illness of these aged Friends was short; and their 
close of life quiet, peaceful and happy. They were 
both born in the State of North Carolina, and re- 
moved to Tennessee when young, and married in 
the year 1803. In the year 1822, they removed 
and settled in the State of Illinois, where they have 
resided ever since on their farm, in the verge of 
Vermilion Monthly Meeting. They were both well- 
beloved elders; plain in their manners and habits, 
endeared to all that knew them for their many vir- 
tues. They lived together sixty years, fulfilling the 
duties of true helpmates to each other. “ They 
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were lovely in their lives,and in their death they 
were not divided.”’ 

Disp, in Ridge Farm, Vermilion county, Il., 4th 
mo. 26th, 1863, Apranam Smirn, aged 52 years, 
4 months, 28 days, a member of Vermilion Monthly 
Meeting. He was sick but a few days, and his dis- 
ease was of such a character as to preclude much 
expression, yet his anxieties for some years past to 
live @ practical Christian, and some expressions 
made in the beginning of his illness leave the con- 
soling evidence to his family and friends that his 
end is peace. 

——, on the 22d of 2d mo., 1863, Davim, son of 
Jeremiah and Rebecca K. Miles, aged 5 months and 
21 days, a member of Bangor Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Iowa. 

—,on the 19th of 3d mo., 1863, Anna Jaye 
Mizzs, daughter of Jeremiah and Rebecca K. Miles, 
aged 20 years and 4 months. She was of a cheerful 
disposition, which she believed it was the Christian’s 
privilege to enjoy ; and many incidents in her life 
evinced that it was her chief concern so to “ possess 
her vessel in sanctification and honor,’’ as that “ the 
Spirit of glory and of God might rest upon her.” 
She more than once expressed to her young asso- 
ciates while in health, that she felt that if she was 
to die, a state of eternal felicity was her’s to enjoy. 
In her last sickness it was her delight to converse on 
the principles of the Christian religion, the doctrines 
of which she saw with peculiar clearness, and ap- 
peared to look with fulness of joy into the mansions 
of the righteous in a future life. 

——____--—~er 


A TEACHER 


is wanted to take charge, in the 8th month next, of 
Poplar Ridge Seminary. Apply to Hez. Collins, 
Carmel, Hamilton county, Ind., or Sylvanus Carey, 
Zionville, Boone county, Ind. 
4 eee 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New England Yearly Meeting School will 
be holden at Newport, R. I., on Second-day, 6th mo. 
15th, 1863, (Yearly Meeting week.) 

The Oration will be delivered by Moses A. Cart- 
land, and the Poem by John G. Whittier. 

G. L. Couns, Secretary. 
5mo. 23—3t. 


From The Economist. 
ENGLISH FARMS—STEAM CULTURE. 


The degrees in which tracts of land, generally 
considered bad, may be improved by large out- 
lays in permanent improvement, are amongst 
the most important problems presented to the 
landed interest in the present day. Commonly 
such improvements are not of a very adventu- 
rous character. The landowner who puts his 
farm-houses and buildings in fair order, who 
rebuilds cottages, and drains the land where 
draining is necessary, is considered amongst 
landowners, and generally considers himself, a 
rather go-ahead proprietor. Nor do we under- 
value such improvements; for such even are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. But we 
here and there meet with indications,—espe- 
cially in connection with the application of 
steam machinery to cultivation,—of improve- 
ments of a far more important character looming 
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in the not very distant future. Something akin 
to the mercantile and manufacturing enterprises 
of modern times seenis to be on the eve of being 
initiated m the improvement of land. In the 
treatment of the royal estate of Osborne, under 
the direction of the late Prince Consort, to 
which we recently referred, there was shown a 
thoroughness in the work of improvement such 
as we fully believe will become more general, 
as land finds its way into the hands of men ac- 
customed to the bold adventures of commercial 
and manufacturing industry. Such works, 
where now undertaken at all, are for the most 
part done by way of improving the mansion, 
park, and demesne of a wealthy proprietor, but 
the time will come when analogous works will 
be undertaken with a view to improve an estate 
let out in farms to tenants. This is the ulti- 
mate and most desirable end to be attained, to 
improve in order to increase the value of an 
estate as property; to lay out money with a 
view to an increased rental. Now any land- 
owner, who largely and judiciously improves or 
creates a park and home farm for his own oc- 
cupation, does good service if he demonstrates 
the great results to be derived from such im- 
provement, although they may not always show 
a very attractive return for the capital invest- 
ed, but must at present be regarded rather as 
experiments. By and by the experience gained 
will be turned to directly profitable account. 

Now, the operations of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild at Mentemore, on the edge of the 
Vale of Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, seem 
to be worthy of the commendation bestowed 
upon them by a writer in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, under the head of “ Annals of Steam 
Culture.” 

On entering the vale by the London and 
North-western Railway from London, a bold 
headland is seen, whereon is the mansion of 
Baron Rothschild. It was commenced in 1851, 
on plans furnished by Sir J. Paxton. The 
spot first attracted its present owner’s attention 
whilst hunting. Like much of the land lying 
at the foot of chalk hills, the estate was almost 
a swamp, lying in common fields, the land 
(arable) was thrown up into high-backed fur- 
rows, and “ though capable of great production, 
the farmers grew poor upon it ata rent of 108. 
to 13s. per acre.” Water flowed from the 
green sand underlying the chalk, upon the 
thick stratum of gault clay, which, until drained, 
forms a most unmanageable soil. Two crops 
and a dead fallow formed the course of cropping 
under this regime of moisture. The corn grew 
only on the crown of the furrows, the space be- 
tween grew little besides grass. Most agricul- 
tural readers have probably some acquaintance 
with such a district, but it‘is peculiarly unat- 
tractive in its aspect on entering the Vale of 
Aylesbury. The wheat seldom produced more 
than 16 bushels to the acre. Yet this land is 
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capable of being made to bear magnificent 
crops of wheat. 

In 1854, Baron Rothschild, having built his 
mansion and laid out his grounds, commenced 
the improvement of his farming land. In two 
years 400 acres of arable, being Cheddington 
farm, were drained four feet deep, at the cost 
of £6 per acre, not an open ditch being left. 
The result of this primary improvement was, 
that in 1856, 225 acres of wheat and 75 acres 
of oats were sold by auction for £2,800. Four 
and five horses used to each plough, contrived 
to turn a furrow nine inches deep. The Baron 
at once saw the value of steam for moving such 
land, and he purchased one of Smith’s cultiva- 
tors from Messrs. Howard, worked by an eight- 
horse power single-cylinder engine. With this 
implement the land has been deeply broken 
up, and a larger engine is about to be used. 
The Cheddington farm is now worth 40s. per 
acre—a rise of 27s. per acre in eight or ten 
years. The cost is not mentioned, but it may 
easily be estimated by those who have worked 
the steam plough. The following were the 
crops of 1861:—“ Of white wheat there were 
75 acres, yielding 41 bushels, and 25 acres 
yielding 36 bushels an acre; of oats there were 
70 acres, yielding 64 bushels an acre ; of spring 
beans 30 acres, yielding 40 bushels an acre; 
of mangolds there were 40 acres, yielding 30 
tons an acre; while of turnips it is computed 


that each of the 50 acres produced 20 tons. 
Beyond this there were 2 tons per acre from 


50 acres of clover.” No absolute rotation is 
adhered to; “expediency alone governs the 
cropping.” The land is now very clean, the 
high-backed lands are thrown down, and fur- 
rows have well nigh disappeared. Roads in- 
tersect each other at right angles, and not a 
tree or hedgerow exists, and the land is set out 
in blocks suitable for steam cultivation. The 
texture of the soil is completely changed. 
“ Since the harvest of 1862, the following work 
has been done :—100 acres have been prepared 
for wheat, 25 for winter tares, 125 for turnips 
and mangolds, and of this quantity 100 acres 
have been twice cultivated. We have thus, 
between July and December, 350 acres moved, 
mostly to a great depth, in 75 days, which 
gives nearly 4} acres a day, including removals. 
The cost per day has been greater than it will 
be, because the old windlass requires two men. 
The labor, calculating the engine-man at 3s., 
the six laborers at 2s. 6d., the boy at 1s., and 
the horse and boy for water and coal cart at 5s., 
will amount to 24s.; the removals at 6d. an 
acre, the coals (half a tor) 7s. 6d., and oil at 1s. 
6d., will raise this to 35s. 43d. This sum is 
further increased by the interest on the cost 
_ of the engine and tackle at Is. 54d. a 

ay, together with a depreciation equal to 8 
per cent. on the same, which comes to 2s. 44d., 
so that the total cost of cultivating 4} acres to 
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a depth of 8 or 12 inches must be laid at £1 
19s. 23d., surely a cheap bargain, if one but 
calls to mind the difficulty and expense attend. 
ant upon the tillage of such land, and the 
utter impossibility of producing the like results 
by the employment of horses.” There has 
also been a park of 800 acres created, and laid 
out with ornamental plantations ; and this land 
has been drained five feet deep. 

But the Baron is too good an economist to 
waste this tract on a mere deer park. “ He is 
not accustomed to regard farming as an expen- 
sive luxury. Investment in land, according to 
his notions, must be made to pay as well as in- 
vestment in stocks. Of the 800 acres of grass, 
then, from which the coverts and drives must 
be subtracted, about 150 acres are annually 
mown, which, with 50 acres of clover, give the 
produce of 200 acres for fodder. The stock 
usually kept is as follows :—3%5 dairy cows, 50 
head of oxen for stall-feeding, 140 head of 
shorthorn heifer stock, 40 head of young dairy 
stock, and a flock of 500 breeding ewes, whose 
lambs are sold off fat. A great proportion of 
this land was arable when purchased, and much 
that was grass has been broken up and laid 
down afresh. I was pointed to 100 acres that 
will feed a shorthorn beast to the acre, 100 
acres which will graze heifers and Kerry cows 
at the rate of one to the acre, filled in with 
sheep. The rest is fair pasture for store stock 
and sheep; but, owing to a liberal use of cake 
and corn, its power is daily increasing. There is 
every year, in September, a great sale of stock. 
Everything that is ready for the butcher is 
then cleared off.” There are three large yards 
on the estate, one for a dairy near the mansion, 
another on the Cheddington land—a temporary 
wooden structure built of the material from the 
many small yards pulled down—which cost 
only £600. Here 100 in calf heifers are win- 
tered, and 50 old beasts fatted, and there is 
ample accommodation for this quantity of stock, 
besides granaries, stables, oa implement and 
cart shedding. The outlay, as compared with 
the receipts, fis been moderate, aud it is for this 
that the Mentmore estate presents such a useful 
practical lesson. Ne»: this estate is the hunt 
ing establishment and a stud farm for breeding 
blood horses. The effect of all the various 
works on the condition of the laborers of the 
estate has been to raise the wages from 1s. 4d. 
to 2s. 6d., or 3s. per day. This is not one of 
the smallest benefits of such improvements. 

The same writer also gives an account of 
the improvement of a property in Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts, by Mr. Prout, a gentleman now 
engaged in business in London, but who was bred 
a farmer, and spent some ten years in farming in 
Canada. There he learnt something of the im- 
portance of “clearing.” The farms consist of 
450 acres, now all arable, on a soil of sticky 
plastic clay. He has drained it, though it 
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‘separated by grass roads, designed to carry the 
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would seem imperfectly, for the depth of his 
drains is laid only 27 inches deep, quite in- 
sufficient to dry the land completely. It is, 
however, in reference to’his preparations for 
steam culture that we advert to this property. 
“The idea of the proprietor is to put the farm 
in the best possible state for steam cultivation. 
With this view nearly all, save the boundary 
hedges, are being thrown down, and the ditches 
filled up. The land is to be divided into blocks, 


travelling steam engine. The length of fur- 
row in this case will vary from 300 to 400 
yards. There will be something like five of 
these roads, with one hard road for the main 
traffic between two homesteads. These changes, 
it is calculated, will throw 25 acres into culti- 
vation. The roads are, or will be, supplied with 
wells or reservoirs, sunk to catch the water of 
drainage, or natural springs. There will be 
about five. The smaller ones are 15 feet deep, 
hold about 5000 gallons, and cost £7. One 
supplied by a never-failing spring, the sheet 
anchor of the farm, fitted with a pump, and 
capable of holding 12,000 gallons, cost £40.” 

Fowler’s steam apparatus is here used, with 
a 14-horse power engine. The outlay was 
£1065, and 21 horses formerly used by the 
occupiers have been reduced to eight. By 
means of this implement, he expects in four 
years to effectually reclaim and bring into high 
condition all his land, and his faith in the 
steam-plough induced him to buy the land. 
His improvements, however may turn out to 
be incomplete, from his unfortunate adoption 
of shallow drains. 


—_——- 
From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO RACE. 


It is really marvellous how, at this juncture, 
the old allegations which kave been made 
against the mental equality of the negro with 
the white race, so rife during the struggle for 
emancipation, and which one would think had 
been completely disproved, are revived, to jus- 
tify the keeping of that race in bondage ; just 
as if, were the allegations correct, they could 
= afford any pretext for subverting and 

eeping it in subjection. Were sucha doctrine 
once admitted, in extenuation of slave-holding, 
where, we venture to ask, would be the limita- 
tion? It may be as well, under these circum- 
stances, to reproduce some very recent evidence 
bearing on the question we have referred to. 


“ To the Editor of the (London) Daily News. 


Bida Nupe, Central Africa, Jan. 14. 1862. 


_Sir,—Having been cut off from all commu- 
nication with the outer world for nearly two 
years, I only lately received the Daily News 


and other periodicals for the latter months of 


1859 and for 1860 ; and this must account for 
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the late appearance of the present letter. In 
an account of an American meeting, where the 
subject of Slavery was introduced, one of the 
speakers asserted, as an argument in its favor, 
that the intellect of Africans is inferior to that 
of white races. 
application, and includes many races, but as 
regards one among them to which this term is 
Sn confined—viz. the negro—having 
now live 

and had constant daily opportunities of obser- 
vation, I have no hesitation in contradicting 
the statement. 
is uncultivated and untried to any great extent, 
but I feel certain that when duly developed it 
will be found in no respect inferior. 
tainly has its peculiarities, as that of every race 
has, as may be seen on comparing a Russian 
with a Dane, a German with a Spaniard, or, 
in our own islands, on contemplating the reflect- 
ing, progressive Anglo-Saxon with the impul- 
sive, unthinking Celt. 


The name ‘ African’ is of wide 


among them for nearly five years, 
The intellect of the negro races 


It cer- 


Could the American speaker see the king of 


the country from which I am now writing, I 
believe he would change his opinion. 
see the amount of business he daily gets 
through, the manner in which he rules his king- 
dom, how he manages the various races of his 
subjects, his ideas of justice, his acquaintance 
with every detail, he would be compelled to 
acknowledge that at least one African was a 
man of intellect. 
being near to me, he first occurring to my recol- 
lection, but I could, were it necessary, adduce 
many other instances. 
have representatives of some seven or eight 
distinct tribes, and I have found no difficulty 
in teaching them any trade or art, and I have 


Could he 


I have mentioned him, as 


Among my followers I 


now among them many whom I can implicitly 
trust. About nine months ago, I rescued a 
little girl about eight or nine years old from 
some slave-dealers; she belonged to a very 
rude tribe, and when I first received her she 
was rather wild-looking and savage. Since 
that time she has, by merely a little care being 
paid to her, quite altered her habits and ap- 
pearance, and is quite reconciled to our semi- 
civilized life. She has acquired one rather 
difficult language, the Nipe, and is now fast 
progressing with another, the Hatsa—and this 
remember, is the progress of a mere child, of 
unpromising antecedents, in nine months. 

Tn another of your numbers, a correspondent, 
writing on the subject of the West Indies, 
asserts, on the authority of Barth, Richardson, 
and Livingstone, that the African races are 
incapable of steady, continuous labor. I do 
not so read Dr. Barth’s account, while Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s remarks apply to tribes of the Kaffre, 
and not of the negro race. My own observa- 
tions, made during lengthened residences, often 
of several months, in various places, lead me to 
an opposite result. Wherever I have been, I 
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have found the bulk of the population steadily 
pursuing their occupations, from day to day, 
and from week to week, whether as traders, 
agricultural laborers, hunters, or fishermen ; 
and as far as I can learn, they go on so for 
years, if not interrupted by sickness or war. 
Of course, their labor is not that of an Eng- 
lish or Scotch workman; the climate is differ- 
ent and more exhausting, nor do either the 
culture or the means of living require such 
exertion. Here, in Nupe, the farm labourer 
proceeds to his daily work at daylight, and 
never returns till after noon, possibly not till 
after 4 p.m. The Yémba race is noted above 
all for love of money, and Yémbans daily follow 
the pursuit of gain and the hoarding up of wealth 
as eagerly and as keenly and unceasingly as 
Jews are held to do among us. I have among 
my followers men whose daily work would not 
be found fault with in England, especially those 
from Gbari, a country east from Nupe. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my con- 
viction that any real advance in Central Africa 
must be attempted, not by emigration of bodies 
of men from the United States or the West In- 
dies, for negroes who have been brought up in 
these countries are essentially foreigners, and 
are less able to adapt themselves to the customs 
of the land of their forefathers than English- 
men are. It must be effected rather by the 
more individual exertions of white traders, and 
others personally interested in the country, and 
by the labors of practical Missionaries, such as 
many whom I could name, as distinguished 
from the mere doctrinal and preaching Mission- 
ary. With such an essentially trading race as 
the negro is, legitimate commerce is the true 
remedy for this destructive slave-trade, and it 
is, 1 firmly believe, the precursor and pioneer 
of civilization and of Christianity. 

“T am, sir, X&c., 
“Wn. Batrour Barkis.” 


EPISTLE, 1763. 
[ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. ] 


From the Yearly Meeting, held in London, by Ad- 
journments, from the 23d of the Fifth Month, 1763, 
to the 31st of the same, inclusive. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends and 
Brethren, in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren: We 
have renewed cause, in deep thankfulness, to 
acknowledge the continuance-of divine regard, 
manifested to us in this large assembly ; and in 
a sense of the refreshing influences of that love, 
which first gathered and united us into an 
heavenly fellowship in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we tenderly salute you. 

In a good degree of this pure and precious 
love, we have been enabled to transact the af- 
fairs of this meeting, in brotherly condescension 
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and concord, to our mutual edification and 
comfort. 

The amount of Friends’ sufferings in England 
and Wales, brought in this year, being chiefly 
for tithes and those called church-rates, is two 
thousand six hundred and sixty-nine pounds 
and upwards; and from Ireland, one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one pounds and up- 
wards. 

By the accounts received from the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings in England, and by 
epistles from Wales, North Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, Rhode Island for New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina ; 
and by the verbal relation of a Friend lately 
returned from a religious visit to some parts of 
America, we are informed, that the churches 
are generally preserved in peace and unity; 
that a lively zeal is revived for the maintenance 
of discipline and good order; that there is a 
good disposition and great openness amongst 
the people in many places; and divers have 
been convinced of the blessed truth. 

As it is apparent that many, through the 
flowings forth of infinite goodness, are under a 
powerful visitation from on high, into whose 
hearts the divine light has so clearly shined, 
as to discover the insufficiency of the strictest 
observation of ceremonies and human traditions, 
which cannot make the comers thereunto per- 
fect, as pertaining to the conscience :— 

These, being engaged in an earnest pursuit 
after neverfailing substance, are seeking that 
bread the world knows not of, and looking out 
for a people, whose affections are set on things 
above, with whom they may unite in spirit and 
join in worship to the Most High :—The eyes 
of many being turned toward us with this view, 
let us gird up the loins of our minds, be sober 
and hope to the end, for the grace which is to 
be revealed, walking in godliness and honesty 
in the sight of all men; that by the circum- 
spection, innocency and purity of our lives 
and conversations, we may demonstrate we are 
not of the world, but are redeemed from its 
spirit; and having put on Christ, the right 
eousness of the saints, are not making provis- 
ion for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof: so 
shall we be examples to those who are enquir- 
ing the way to true rest and peace. 

And, dear young people, as some of you, in 
many places, have embraced®the renewed visit- 
ations of divine love in your hearts, and have, 
in degree, entered into covenant with your Cre- 
ator ; strong is the engagement we feel for your 
preservation and advancement in the path of 
the just; that, through the power of divine 
grace, and your faithful obedience thereunto, 
you may become useful members in the body, 
and fill up the various stations in the church, 
to its edification, and your own lasting advan- 
tage. 
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And the youth in general we entreat, that a 
constant care be upon all your minds, to press 
after the power and virtue of that heavenly 
principle, in the profession whereof most of you 
have had your education: if you keep your 
places therein, it will preserve you; but if, 
through disobedience, ye depart therefrom, 
you forsake your own mercies, and oth- 
ers will take your crown. Remember, the 
children. of Abraham, by deviating from the 
steps of their fathers, lost the privileges and 
blessings they would otherwise have been enti- 
tled to. 

And we beseech you, who are engaging in 
the affairs of this life, that in the first place 
you seek carefully after his favor, whose is 
the earth and the fulness thereof; and hath 
promised to be found of those that seek him 
early. Endeavor to build your houses in His 
wisdom, who alone can give endurance and sta- 
bility to every blessing, and direct how to use 
them to his own praise, and the solid benefit of 
the favored receiver. As ye abide in his 


fear, you will have an eye to a glorious inherit- 
ance, and be kept from high expensive living, 
and from emulation of others who may affect a 
splendid appearance, and be preserved from the 
many snares which are laid to increase the af- 
flicting instances of folly and misconduct. 
May the holy principle of truth prevail in 


your minds, whom Providence hath entrusted 
with affluence, that your inclinations and af- 
fections may be rightly bounded, and not car- 
ried away, by a perversion of the divine bounty, 
into pride, indolence, or extravagance ; which 
have led many to exceed their ability, whereby 
they have brought ruin upon themselves, dam- 
age to those with whom they have been con- 
cerned, and great affliction and reproach to our 
society. 

We think it seasonable, at this time, to re- 
new our exhortation, that Friends everywhere 
be especially careful to keep their hands clear 
of giving encouragement, in any shape, to the 
slave trade, it being evidently destructive to 
the natural rights of mankind; who are all 
ransomed by one Saviour, and visited by one 
divine light, in order to salvation : a traflic cal- 
culated to enrich and aggrandize some, upon 
the misery of others; in its nature abhorrent to 
every just and tender sentiment, and contrary 
to the whole tenor of the gospel. 

And, dear friends, as it hath pleased the 
Most High, who ruleth in the kingdoms of 
men, so to influence human affairs, that peace 
is again restored, we earnestly desire, that an 
humble sense of so great mercy, may rest upon 
all our minds: that, in a grateful commemmo- 
ration of His wonderful kindness, who hath 
preserved these kingdoms from the desolation 
and distress which attended divers other coun- 
tries, we may reverently acknowledge it is the 
Lord’s doing, and ought to be marvellous in our 
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eyes : and, as the best return for favors received, 
let us, through divine assistance, bring forth 
fruits of an holy and blameless conversation; 
endeavoring to advance his righteous kingdom 
amongst mankind, that his salvation may be- 
come our walls and bulwarks, in every trial 
permitted to come upon us, by that God who 
judgeth the earth. 

And, although the favor of princes hath 
never been the rule of our dutiful submission 
to them, being bound by our religious princi- 
ples to a quiet and peaceable conduct, even 
when under severe sufferings; yet, inasmuch 
as the obligations of gratitude, for the enjoy- 
ment of our religious and civil liberties, are ad- 
ded to those of duty, let their united impres- 
sions engage all our minds to walk with great 
circumspection and integrity, evidencing an 
humble thankfulness to the wise and gracious 
Disposer of events; and to the king, the just 
returns of loyalty and obedience, in every yet 
of our conduct and converse, carefully avoiding 
any instance of indecent freedom, either in 
language or behaviour. 

And, dear brethren, we recommend to every 
individual, a sincere and solemn inquiry into 
the state of your own minds; and we beseech 
you, strive to enter in at the strait gate, and 
live under the yoke of Christ, walking in rey- 
erence and godly fear at all times; ever feel- 
ing after the virtue and power of truth to sea- 
son your spirits, and keep you in stillness. of 
mind, which will wean you from the love of 
this world: herein you will feel drawings to 
meet with your brethren for the worship of 
God ; and when you present your bodies before 
the Lord, labor diligently after inward silence, 
and abstraction of thought from all worldly 
objects, that so you may feel the gentle opera- 
tion of the holy seed, the light and leaven of 
the kingdom ; this will manifest the ground 
from which every thought and motion in the 
mind proceeds, and make a separation between 
the precious and the vile, that which serveth 
God, and that which serveth him not; and ye 
will clearly discern that the promise is to 
the one seed, Christ, our light and life; who, 
as he prevails, bringeth all things into due sub- 
jection to himself. Thus shall you be enabled 
to see into the mystery of redemption by Him, 
who worketh all in al ; and to worship the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, in awful silence, 
and in the beauty of holiness; and the Lord, 
the messenger of the covenant, being come to 
his temple, a holy sabbath is kept. And’ as 
you partake, time after time, of the divine 
sweetness, you will find your minds engaged 
in seeking a further advancement in wisdom 
and virtue, and the necessity of daily walking 
with God wilk evidently appear. 

We are jealous with a godly jealousy,that many 
who are favored with tender visitations from 
above, relax their care and watchfulness when 
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absent from religious meetings, and thereby 
slide from under the humbling power of truth, 
which would preserve in meekness, stability, 
and holy inward quiet, amidst the various en- 
gagements and provocations of this life, and 
guard the mind against wandering imaginations, 
irregular desires and affections. 

When those who have grieved the Holy Spirit, 
through inattention thereto, again retire with 
their brethren to seek the Lord, they find their 
minds clouded, their thoughts roving, and no 
true centre or solid peace; hence meetings ap- 
pear to them heavy and unpleasant; the time 
of silence seems long and tedious; the eye is 
out after instrumental help, and instead of trust- 
ing in God with all the heart, their dependence 
is turned upon man; this provokes the Holy 
One of Israel, who is jealous of his honor, to 
withhold his favours and blessings from such ; 
and this we fear is one great cause of the loss 
which many have sustained : for whose recoy- 
ery, and the restoration of ancient beauty to 
the churches everywhere, we are fervently en- 

ed. 

Were the eyes of all truly turned towards the 
Lord, in humble dependence upon him alone 
for help, many useful instruments would doubt- 
less be raised to fill up every station in the 
church with propriety. Then the cause of 
mourning and complaint would cease, and the 
repetition of particular advices become less ne- 
cessary ; as the holy unction, being received 
and rightly attended to, would teach us all 
things that we ought to believe and practice. 

“ Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these 
things before, beware lest ye also, being led 
away with the error of the wicked, fall from 
your own steadfastness. But grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ: to Him he glory both now and 
forever. Amen.” (2 Pet. iii. 17, 7) 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, by Isaac WILSON, 

Clerk to the meeting this year. 
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Associate all views of yourself with this view 
of God: that whatever discoveries you arrive 
at, of waywardness and folly, idolatry and sin,— 
however dark and humiliating the inward pic- 
ture,—not a frown of displeasure shall glance 
from His eye, nor a word of reproof breathe from 
His lips. Oh! do you think that He will join 
in your self-accusation ? that because you loathe 
and abhor and condemn yourself, He will like- 
wise loathe, abhor and condemn you? Listen 
to His words: “Thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth Eternity, whose name is 
Holy : I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” You must 
commune with Christ’s heart and your own 
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heart at the same moment ! 
in the face, you will be enabled to look your 
sins in the face ; and as your love to Him deep.- 
ens, so will deepen your sin and self-abhorrence. 
Remember that if you are a believer in the Lord 
Jesus, every sin and every infirmity you dis- 
cover, Christ has died for, He has shed His blood 
for, and has forever put away ; and that, repair- 
ing anew to His atonement and His grace, you 
shall have your iniquities subdued, and your 
conscience purified, and your soul re-instated in 
a sense of pardon, and Divine acceptance.” 
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“Tf you belong to Christ at all, however 
much you may be prized and cherished by some 
around you, there is One unseen who loves you 
more, and who, having loved you from the 
first, will love you to the end. Love to man 
was the last thing which left the heart of 
Jesus,—the first thing that throbbed in it when 
it was a living heart again.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
GOING TO JESUS. 


I'll go and visit Jesus, 
The holy child of God :— 

The blessed babe of Bethlehem :— 
Say, where is his abode? 

Is he in stately palace, 
In gorgeous robe arrayed ? 

No, he is wrapped in swaddling- clothes 
And in the manger laid. 


Vl go and visit Jesus, 
In childhood’s hour of glee: 
Shall I find Him in the noisy street, 
With frolic wild and free ? 
No, he is in the temple 
Among the learned and wise ; 
His questions grave, and answers, 
They hear with mute surprise. 


lll go and visit Jesus, 
In youthful vigor grown; 
The glory of the Father 
Will now through Him be shown :— 
The Spirit in a dove-like form 
Rests on his brow so fair ; 
And “ This is my Beloved Son,” 
Comes sweetly on the air. 


I'll go and visit Jesus, 
Into the desert led— 
Assailed by sore temptation, 
With buffetings and dread. 
And I will closer to him press, 
Till it be ended all, 
That angel ministrations 
On me, as Him, may fall, 


I'll go and visit Jesus 
In ripened manhood's prime : 
In a haunts? in learning’s halls ’ 
h, where spends he his time? 
He dwells among the people, 
And up and down he goes, 
Instructing all their willing hearte, 
And heating all their woes. 


Looking at Jesus 
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I'll go and visit Jesus,— 
His work on earth is done: 
In hope of view resplendent 
I watch his setting sun. 
Ah me! what depths of darkness | 
The sun his face doth hide— 
The moon shines not—the stars are lost— 
What else may yet betide? 


My soul, sink thou in nothingness, 
That thou mayest not be crushed ; 
Let every word, and every thought, 
In holy awe be hushed. 
Then mayest thou visit Jesus 
In his glorious home above, 
Where he waits to bid thee welcome 
With outstretched arms of love. 


4th mo., 1863. L. B. 


—_— io 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicy InTeuiicence.—Liverpool dates to the 
21st ult. have been received. 


Great Britrarn.—Partial accounts of General 
Hooker’s battles on the Rappahannock had been 
received, and various rumors of the surrender 
of his army, and the formation of an armistice, had 
prevailed, for a time, but these were dispelled by 
later advices. Some of the papers continued to 
publish statements that secret efforts were in opera- 
tion for recruiting men for the U. 8. army in Eng- 
land, and especially in Ireland. 

The reply of President Lincoln to the address of 
the Emancipation Society had been received. It 
expressed gratification at the address, and friendly 
feelings towards England. 

In the House of Lords, a member denounced the 
seizure of British vessels by Federal cruisers as a 
violation of the law of nations, and complained of 
the procedure adopted by the United States prize 
courts. Earl Russell defended the course of the 
American government, and said that all their com- 
munications showed that they respected international 
law and desired to act accordingly. The law officers 
of the crown, in all cases of complaint, had re- 
ported that there was no national ground of objec- 
tion to the decisions of the U. 8S. courts. He 
thought the blockade runners, when they lost a 
vessel, demanded redress with all the airs of injured 
innocence. 

A “Commissioner from North Carolina” had 
issued at Manchester an invitation for subscriptions 
to cotton bonds of that State, for the sum of £300,000 
sterling. 


Francs.—An International Postal Convention was 
in session at Paris, called at the suggestion of the 
Postmaster General of the United States, for the 
purpose of discussing and recommending measures 
tending to the simplification and uniformity of in- 
ternational postal arrangements. Nearly every na- 
tion of Europe was represented, and by men high 
in official position. John A. Kasson, Assistant 
Postmaster General, represented this country. The 
French Director General of Posts was the President. 
The discussions had only commenced at the dates 
received, but many important questions were pro- 
posed for consideration. 

Advices from Cherbourg report that considerable 
reinforcements were about leaving that place for 
Mexico. 

Additional French war vessels had been sent to 
the port of Athens, on account of the unsettled state 
of affairs in Greece. 


Erlanger & Co., bankers of Paris, who undertook 
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the negotiation of the “ Confederate ” loan, recently 
applied to the President of the Civil Tribunal, stat- 
ing that a notice of seizure of its proceeds had been 
served on them, by Dupasseur & Co., ship-owners at 
Havre, who alleged that they had a claim on the 
‘* Confederate ” government for 1,000,000 francs, as 
indemnity for the destruction of one of their ships 
with a cargo of cotton, when leaving New Orleans 
in the 4th month, 1862. As France has not recog- 
nized the “ Confederate States,” no remedy could be 
obtained diplomatically, and therefore a seizure of 
the proceeds of the loan was resorted to. Erlanger 
& Co. applied for a process to annul this seizure, 
on the ground that it interfered with their rights as 
negotiators of the loan, and that the question in- 
volved points of international law not within the 
competence of the tribunal ordering the seizure. 
The counsel of the Havre firm argued that the “Con- 
federate”” government alone was entitled to demand 
the annulment; but the President decided that as 
the seizure impeded the operations of Erlanger & Co., 
they might ask its suppression, especially as the 
claim of Dupasseur & Co. had not been legally es- 
tablished, and he granted the application. 


Spais.—The sentence of imprisonment and hard 
labor at the galleys against the Protestants of Gran- 
ada, has been commuted to banishment fora cor- 
responding period. 


Pressta.—The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
167 to 38, bad agreed to a proposition that a sum- 
mons should be addressed tothe Ministers to be 
present at the sittings of the Chamber, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. 


Turkey anp Eaypt.—We have accounts of some 
recent action by the Sultan which has excited much 
attention in France and England. Itrefers to the Suez 
canal. This enterprise was undertaken five or six 
years since, under the direction of F. Lesseps, who, 
with a corps of French engineers, by consent of 
Abbas Pasha, then Viceroy of Egypt, surveyed the 
ground, and located the route of the proposed canal, 
between Port Said on the Mediterranean and Sues 
on the Red Sea. Subscriptions to the amount 
of $70,000,000 were invited, und a company was 
formed, sustained by the Viceroy, who also granted 
the engineers a body of laborers, raised by con- 
scription, in relays of 20,000 per month. One con- 
dition of the enterprise was that the consent of the 
Turkish government should be given within 18 
months, but work was commenced without waiting 
for it. This sanction was withheld, it is supposed 
from apprehensions that a military use might be 
made of the completed canal, and from the influ- 
ence of the British Minister at Constantinople; but 
the scheme was still carried on. Since the acces- 
sion-of the present Sultan, and of the new Viceroy, 
Ismail Pasha, renewed attention has been drawa to 
the subject, and the Sultan having visited Egypt has 
now sent despatches to the English and French 
government, announcing that as the sanction of bis 
government has never been given, the canal must 
be suspended until that is obtained ; that he will 
no longer permit the levying of workmen by cos- 
scription, nor allow the claim of the canal company 
to the ownership of the land bordering on the canal: 
and that as a condition of further progress, this 
claim and the use of forced labor must be relin- 
quished, and the channel, when completed, must be 
declared absolutely neutral. He offers to repay the 
company what they have expended, should they de- 
cline to proceed on these conditions, but in that 
case the works must be surrendered, when the Porte © 
and the Vicerey will adopt measures for continuing 
them. 
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Sourn America.—A recent arrival from Pernam- 
buco brings accounts of the destruction, in the latter 
part of the 4th month, of several American vessels 
avd whalers, near the coast of Brazil, by the rebel 
steamers Alabama and Florida. The crews of some 
of the vessels were landed by the Alabama on the 
island of Fernando de Noronha, a penal colony of 
Brazil. The Governor of that island has since been 
displaced, by his government, for allowing the 
Alabama to cruise in his neighborhood. His suc- 
cessor, on reaching the island, protested against the 
Alabama’s remaining in port, and ordered that it 
should depart in a few hours. 


Centra America.—The attempt at revolution in 
Nicaragua appears to have totally failed. Jerez 
won a battle on the 29th of 4th month, near Leon, 
but afterwards marching to that city, he was com- 
pletely defeated by President Martinez, a large pro- 
portion of his army being made prisoners, but him- 
self and a few cflicers escaping. The officer who 
held Fort San Carlos, on the San Juan river, for 
Jerez, retired to Costa Rica, and the fort was occu- 
pied by the government, 


Mextco.—Advices from the city of Mexico, via 
Acapulco and San Francisco, to the 6th ult., have 
been received. They do not agree with the reports 
given last week, as they state that up to the 5th, 
the French continued the bombardment of Puebla, 
muking but little progress. Gen. Comonfort was en- 
deavoring to get in the rear of the French forces, 
and throw his 15,000 troops into Puebla to 
strengthen the forces of Ortega. 

Accounts since received from Havana, purporting 
to be tothe 18th ult. andto be founded on an official 
report of the French commander, state that they 
routed Gen. Comonfort’s army on the 8th, and on 
the 17th the city surrendered, Gen. Ortega, all his 
officers and 17,000 men being made prisoners. 
These statements are not yet confirmed, and are, 
by some persons, considered very doubtful. 


Domestic.—An election was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 25th ult., for a member to fill a 
vacancy in the State Constitutional Convention, 
which has been summoned by Gov. Gamble to meet 
again for the purpose of considering the question of 
emancipation. One candidate was in favor of im- 
mediate, the other of gradual emancipation, the 
latter being supported also by the opponents of 
emancipation; and the official report of the vote 
stood 5,928 for the former to 2,081 for the latter. 

It is stated that a number of banking associations 
desiring to act under the uniform national currency 
law, have already deposited their bonds in the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The steamer Great Eastern has recommenced its 
trips across the Atlatitic, having artived at New 
York on the 27th wit. from Liverpdol? “Phe vessel 
has been thoroughly repaired and put in order since 
the last voyage. 


The election of State officers, Legislature, &c., 
in West Virgiuvia, took place on the 28th ult. The 
Union ticket had no opposition. Arthur I. Bore- 
man was elected Gbvernor. It is not yet decided 
where the capital of the new State shall be located. 


Military Affairs—A detachment of U. S. troops 
recently took possession of West Point, Va., situated 
at the junction of the two streams which form York 
river, and they have since been engaged in fortifying 
the position. As both branches are navagable for 
some distance, the possession of this point gives the 
opportunity of entrance to a considerable region 
hitherto little visited by Union forces. 


Reports have been prevalent that a rebel “2 
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was collecting in Arkansas and Indian Territory, 
apparently with a purpose of attacking southern 
Missouri. A body of Texans and Indians, sapposed 
to constitute a part of this, recently crossed the 
Arkansas river near Fort Gibson, but were attacked 
and driven back by a detachment from Gen. Blunt’s 
army. In Kentucky, several skirmishes have oc- 
curred lately in the neighborhood of the Cumber- 
land river, mostly with small detachments, appa- 
rently of guerillas. Gen. Burnside, as commander 
of the Department, has transferred his headquarters 
to Hickman’s Bend, a few miles south of Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. There have been many rumors of 
threatened rebel incursions in that State. In 
North Carolina, the U. 8. troops are said to be pre- 
paring for an expedition from Newbern into the in- 
terior, by means of light-dranght transports and 
guoboats, while arrangements are. also made ‘for 
defending Newbern from a threatened attako. An 
expedition from that place on the 22d ult., took about 
200 rebel prisoners near Kingston.{A vessel was cap- 
tured and burnd by the rebels at the mouth of the 
Neuse river, on the 2tt. Some of the U. S. gunboats 
have been recently cruising in| Albemarle Sound 
and its tributary stréauis, déstroying or eapturing 
supplies intended for the rebel army, with several 
boats engaged in carrying them. Rebel cavalry 
attacked and burned a train of railroad cars near 
Fairfax Court House, Va.,on the 30th, but were 
afterwards pursued and their artillery and some 
prisoners taken. 

Admiral Porter has officially reported that the 
expedition sent up the Yazoo river, after the occupa- 
tion of Haines’ Biuff, destroyed at Yazoo City a fine 
navy-yard, with machine shops, &c., and three 
powerful steam-rams, unfinished, one of which was 
310 feet long, and intended to be covered with iron- 
plating 4 inches thick. A battery at Drury’s Bluff 
was also destroyed. He estimates the property 
destroyed and captured at over $2,000,000 in 
value. 

Unofficial intelligence from Vicksburg to the 28th 
ult., has been received, and represents the siege as 
progressing as, effectively as could be expected. 
The advance line of Gen. Grant’s forces was said to 
be within 100 yards of the rebel works. On the 
22d, three assaults were made, and some of the for- 
tifications were taken, but tbe rebel troops rallied, 
retook them, and, repnised the assailants, The 
fighting on that day was desperate, and the loss 
very heavy, the killed and wounded in the Union 
army being estimated at 2000. Some thousands of 
rebel prisoners are said to have been taken. Their 
loss in other ways is not known. The fortifications 
on the land side of the town were found to be very 
strong, and it was generally supposed that an effort 
would be made to take them by regular siege, in- 
stead of repeat assaults. Rebel reports rep- 
resent that Gen oot was edtervortng tb ‘tol- 
lect a force with a view of attacking the besiegers in 
the rear, but we have no accounts of such an attack 
having been made as yet. 

Gen. Banks, sending a detachment of his army 
to act against Shreveport, whither the rebel force 
had retreated from Alexandria, appears to have 
moved towards the Mississippi with the remainder, 
crossed the river at Bayou Sara, near St. Francis- 
ville, and marched to attack Port Hudson in the 
rear, while the gunboats should co-operate from the 
river. On the 21st ult., one division under Gen. 
Augur, encountered the rebels, aud fought for nine 
hours, driving them back three miles, and retaining 
possession of the ground. Port Hudson is said to 
be naturally strong, and carefully fortified, and may 
make a protracted defence, although its rajlroad 
communications have been destroyed 
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